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Sentences  from  the  Speeches  of 

John  Stewart  Bryan 

President  of  the  College  of  William  &  Mary 


This  College  was  at  the  beginning  founded  on  education,  and  by 
adherence  to  education  alone  has  it  survived. 


The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  its  influence  and  training, 
can  and  does  give  to  its  students  the  will  to  go  forward,  the  courage  to 
endure,  the  power  to  rise,  and  the  resilience  to  recover. 


The  indestructible  value  of  William  and  Mary  — the  force  that  has 
transcended  fire,  withstood  invasion,  outlived  changing  governments, 
and  adapted  itself  in  manifold  ways  to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  has 
served — lies  in  the  fact  that  its  students  leave  this  place  with  their 
capacities  all  at  liberty  to  grapple  with  ever-changing  programs  of  ad- 
justment which  this  unintelligible  world  momentarily  sets  up  for  our 
decision. 

The  spirit  of  William  and  Mary  is  a  rich  inheritance  from  the  past 
and  a  creative  and  transforming  force  in  the  present,  for  it  manifests 
a  spiritual  kinship  between  the  students  of  today  and  those  who  have 
dwelt  and  developed  at  this  College  during  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  years  of  its  life  and  service. 

In  every  generation,  new  men  of  light  and  leading,  new  guides  and 
statesmen,  have  come  to  this  College  to  learn  how  to  live. 

I  can  never  tell  you  what  my  years  at  William  and  Mary  have  meant 
to  me  in  the  happiness  I  have  had  from  picking  up  as  much  as  I  was 


able  to  hold  of  the  spirit  of  this  College.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  just  as 
much  a  physical  fact  as  the  sunlight.  I  tell  you  that  it  reaches  and 
transforms  people.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  as  nearly  immortal  as  anything 
on  this  earth  can  he. 


The  purpose  of  this  College  is  to  attract  and  then  to  teach  students 
of  high  quality;  that  is  to  say,  students  who  can  take  what  the  College 
has  to  offer  and  make  it  their  own,  so  that  they  will  he  able  to  look 
back  on  their  college  years  as  a  time  of  enrichment.  .  .  They  come  to 
have  their  minds  awakened,  their  reason  trained,  their  knowledge  en- 
larged, and  their  wisdom  deepened.  They  come  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  bodies,  how  to  become  stronger,  and  how  to  develop  power  to 
meet  the  inevitable  strain  of  life. 


Knowledge  is  not  only  power,  as  the  Latin  motto  had  it;  it  is  also 
wealth,  and  every  new  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  mind 
necessarily  imports  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  life. 


William  and  Mary  holds  that  society  suffers  irreparable  loss  if  some 
means  is  not  discovered  to  stimulate  students  so  that  each  one  may  be 
successfully  guided  into  that  field  of  work  in  which  his  native  abilities 
can  most  readily  fructify.  It  is  here  that  a  liberal  arts  college  performs 
its  greatest  service;  for  it  opens  up  many  avenues  to  the  plastic  mind 
of  youth. 

The  "liberal"  arts:  because  they  free  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  free  its  energies  for  the  great  adventure 
of  life. 


The  men  who  dominate  a  situation  are  the  men  who  know  what  to 
keep  of  the  past  and  what  to  seek  in  the  future.  In  our  day,  too,  we 
have  come  to  the  valley  of  decision. 


The  end  and  aim  of  college  training  is  not  escape,  but  triumph; 
not  avoidance  of  conflict,  but  victory  in  battle. 
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History  of  the  College 


A  FEW 

A' 


years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  America,  a  movement  was  started 
in  Virginia  to  establish  a  college,  and  its  construction  actu- 
_A»  AA_  ally  was  begun  at  a  settlement  called  Henricopolis  near  the 
present  City  of  Richmond.  The  Indian  massacre  of  1622  disrupted 
these  plans,  but  the  idea  persisted.  In  1660-61  the  Grand  Assembly  of 
Virginia  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  "Colledge,"  but  it  was 
not  until  1693  that  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  was 
chartered  by  the  joint  sovereigns  whose  names  it  bears.  In  the  mean- 
time, Harvard  College  was  established;  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  thus  became  the  second  oldest  American  college  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  its  first  chancellor,  and  the 
Reverend  James  Blair  became  the  first  president,  occupying  this  office 
until  his  death  fifty  years  later.  In  1695,  while  Jamestown  was  still 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  construction  of  the  new  college  was  begun  at 
the  Middle  Plantation,  located  approximately  midway  between  the 
James  and  York  rivers.  In  1699,  the  Middle  Plantation  became  Wil- 
liamsburg and  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

Holding  a  royal  charter,  with  arms  granted  by  the  College  of 
Heralds,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  royal 
favor  and  until  the  American  Revolution  was  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
college  in  America.  While  the  charter  provided  for  a  president  and  six 
masters  or  professors,  it  was  not  until  1 729  that  all  these  professorships 
were  established.  The  chairs  were:  Divinity,  Philosophy,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Indian  School. 
The  Indian  School  was  endowed  from  a  large  estate  which  Sir  Robert 
Boyle,  the  great  English  physicist  and  the  discoverer  of  "Boyle's  Law," 
left  for  "pious  and  religious  uses"  and  was  housed  in  the  BrafTerton, 
named  for  a  manor  in  Yorkshire  from  which  some  of  the  revenues  were 
derived.  It  languished,  however,  and  failed  to  survive  the  Revolution. 

When  America  resisted  the  policies  of  the  British  Crown,  William 
and  Mary,  although  wealthy  and  under  royal  patronage,  chose  to  risk 
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the  loss  of  material  substance  for  principle.  It  furnished  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  early  Republican  periods  many  of  the  great  leaders.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  were:  Richard  Bland,  John  Tyler,  Sr.,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  George  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dabney 
Carr,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  James  Monroe,  Spencer  Roane,  John 
Marshall,  John  Blair,  and  Bushrod  Washington.  While  George  Wash- 
ington never  attended  William  and  Mary,  he  received  his  surveyor's 
commission  from  the  College  and  served  as  its  chancellor  from  1789 
until  his  death. 

So  intimately  associated  is  the  name  of  William  and  Mary  with  the 
names  of  famous  Americans  that  its  history  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  the  nation.  Among  the  distingushed  William  and  Mary 
names  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  great  flowering  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  those  of  another  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Tyler ; 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  Philip  Pendleton  Barbour;  William  T. 
Barry;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart;  William  Cabell  Rives;  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, author  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise;  Lieutenant  General 
Winfield  Scott,  hero  of  the  Mexican  War  and  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  1861 ;  Edmund  Ruffin,  famous  Southern  agricul- 
turist who  is  credited  with  firing  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter;  James 
M.  Mason  of  "Mason  and  Slidell"  fame;  William  B.  Taliaferro,  Major 
General,  C.S.A.;  William  Barton  Rogers,  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  James  Branch  Cabell;  and  Admiral 
Cary  T.  Grayson.  The  roll  of  fame  of  William  and  Mary  includes  the 
first  president  and  fifteen  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  four 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  one  Chief  Justice  and  three  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  thirteen  Cabinet  members,  twenty-nine  Senators,  three 
Speakers  and  fifty-five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  eight- 
een Foreign  Ministers,  one  Lieutenant  General,  twenty-one  Governors 
of  Virginia,  twenty-two  judges  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, besides  many  others  distinguished  in  civil  and  military  life,  in 
letters,  science,  education,  and  the  church. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  1776,  a  group  of  William  and  Mary  stu- 
dents founded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  first  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternity in  America,  now  recognized  and  honored  throughout  the  world. 
Three  years  later  there  was  instituted  at  the  College  the  Honor  System, 
that  important,  revered,  and  enduring  contribution  to  Southern  aca- 
demic life.  Always  a  liberal  arts  college,  William  and  Mary,  however, 
refused  to  be  slavishly  traditional.  The  sharpest  break  with  academic 
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The  Brafferton,  1723 

tradition  came  in  1779,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, also  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College.  As  the 
result  of  his  influence  the  Grammar  School  and  the  professorships  of 
Divinity  and  Oriental  Languages  were  abolished,  and  in  their  places 
were  substituted  a  professorship  of  Law  and  Police  (the  latter  word 
meaning  Government),  one  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and  Chemistry, 
and  one  of  Modern  Languages.  In  1781,  during  the  memorable  York- 
town  campaign,  the  academic  life  of  the  College  was  interrupted  tem- 
porarily and  the  buildings  were  occupied  in  turn  by  the  army  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  by  the  American  and  French  allies.  The  President's  House, 
built  in  1732  and  occupied  by  every  president  of  the  College,  accidently 
was  partly  burned  by  the  French  troops.  It  was  restored  by  Louis  XVI, 
who  also  presented  a  number  of  books  to  the  College  Library.  Only 
one  has  survived. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  found  William  and  Mary  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  royal  grants  and  revenues.  Its  support  was  undertaken  by 
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w  PRIORITIES  ■ 

OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

Chartei«ed  February  8.i693,by  Kino  William  and  Qneen  Mary 
Mam  hriik-ling  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 

Fir^t  College  in  the  United  states  in  its  antece- 
dents, whii  h  go  bacK  to  the  College  proposed  at 
Henrico  <  It>i0 ) .Sec ;ond  To  Harvard  University  in 
actual  operation. 

First  American  College  to  receive  its  charter 
from  the  Crown  raider  the  Seal  of  The  Privy  Couac  tt 
1683.  Hence  it  was  known  as  "their  Majesties:  Roval 
College  of  William  and  Mary." 

First  and  ONLY  American  College  to  receive  a 
Coat-of-Arms  from  the  College  of  Heralds,  1694. 

First  College  in  the  United  States  to  have  a  fall  Far 
nlty,  consisting  of  a  President, six  Professors,  usher, 
and  writing  master,  1X29. 

First  College  to. confer  medallic  prizes:  the  gold 
medals  donated  by  Lord  Botetourt  in  tSTit. 

First  College  to  establish  an  inter  collegiate 
fraternity,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, December  5.1226. 

First  College  to  have  the  Elective  System  of  studv, 
fflS. 

First  College  to  have  the  Honor  Systeni,1228. 

First  College  to  become  a  University,  1229. 

First  College  to  have  a  school  of  Modern  Langua 
ges,1229. 

First  College  to  have  a  school  of  Municipal  and 
Constitutional  Law,i2Jf9. 

First  College  to  teach  Political  Economy,  1SS4,. 

First  College  to  have  a  school  of  Modern  History, 
1803. 


Presented  by  the  Colonial  Capital  Branch  of 

The  Association  for  the 

Preservation  of  Mrginia  Antiquities, 

1914. 


the  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia.  Under  the  able  administration  of 
Bishop  James  Madison,  cousin  to  President  James  Madison,  the  College 
recovered  rapidly  and  during  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Roderick  Dew 
(1836-46)  reached  its  peak  enrollment  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  I855,  Benjamin  Stoddert  Ewell  became  president. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  in  1861,  the  College  closed,  the  President, 
faculty,  and  student  body  entering  the  Confederate  service.  Again  the 
academic  halls  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  soldiers,  the  College  buildings 
being  occupied  successively  by  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 
In  1862,  the  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Building  was  burned  by  Union 
troops  acting  without  orders.  With  the  return  of  peace  in  1865,  the  Col- 
lege was  reopened  by  President  Ewell,  who,  as  Colonel,  C.S.A.,  had 
served  as  Adjutant  General  to  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  With  re- 
sources gone,  students  and  faculty  scattered,  the  main  building  with 
the  library  burned,  the  College  was  a  monument  to  the  desolation  of 
war.  Heroically,  Ewell  fought  an  apparently  losing  fight,  and,  although 
somewhat  rehabilitated,  the  College  was  forced  to  suspend  operations 
in  1880  for  lack  of  revenue.  Each  year  for  eight  years,  when  the  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  session  arrived,  Ewell  rang  the  College  bell, 
keeping  the  charter  alive  and  giving  notice  to  the  world  that  William 
and  Mary  was  open  even  though  only  a  handful  of  volunteer  students 
remained  for  gratuitous  instruction. 

In  1888,  with  state  aid  the  College  reopened  under  the  presidency 
of  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  son  of  President  John  Tyler.  In  1906,  it  became  a 
state  institution  and  in  19 18  became  co-educational.  Julian  Alvin  Car- 
roll Chandler,  an  alumnus,  succeeded  Dr.  Tyler  in  19 19.  Starting  with 
comparatively  few  buildings,  none  in  too  excellent  repair,  with  a  faculty 
of  approximately  20,  and  a  student  body  of  about  130,  President 
Chandler  during  his  amazing  administration  of  fifteen  years  rebuilt  the 
College  to  its  present  size  of  approximately  1300  students  and  100  fa- 
culty, with  old  buildings  restored  and  new  buildings  erected.  He  died 
in  1934,  sacrificing  his  health  and  life  for  William  and  Mary.  The  ad- 
ministration of  John  Stewart  Bryan,  who  followed,  has  been  marked 
by  a  continued  physical  improvement  of  the  College,  with  a  cultural 
rebirth,  and  an  academic  advancement  not  unlike  that  which  took  place 
in  1779.  Through  three  fires,  two  wars,  and  economic  chaos,  William 
and  Mary  has  survived;  and  today,  in  the  unique  setting  of  Williams- 
burg, with  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  past,  and  an  academic  vision 
for  the  future,  it  serves  Virginia  and  the  nation  as  it  originally  served 
Virginia  and  the  Crown. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  College 


r 


"VIhe    purpose  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  to 
■  provide  a  liberal  education  for  its  students. 


In  the  fundamental  and  historical  sense,  liberal  education 
means  education  for  freedom.  The  conception  owes  its  origin 
to  ancient  Athens,  whose  schools  perceived  that  men  born  to  the 
privileges  of  democracy  required  training  of  especial  breadth  and  rich- 
ness. The  rulers  of  modern  totalitarian  states  have  been  quick  to  de- 
prive their  subjects  of  the  opportunity  for  such  training.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  that  liberal  education  is 
appropriate  only  in  a  society  of  free  men. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  recognizes  two  obligations  in  pre- 
paring its  students  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  genuine  freedom.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  furnish  them  with  the  knowledge  which  will  be 
necessary  to  their  exercise  of  intelligent  choice.  In  the  second,  it  must 
train  them  in  such  special  proficiency  as  will  enable  them  to  attain 
economic  security.  It  must  prepare  them  to  live  and  to  make  a  living. 

The  modern  man  must  live  in  a  world  which  has  a  great  range  of 
demands  to  make — physical,  moral,  social,  political.  The  broad,  gen- 
eral training  which  is  the  basis  of  the  liberal  curriculum  undertakes  to 
meet  these  demands  by  bringing  the  experience  of  the  past  to  bear 
upon  the  needs  of  the  present.  This  training  may  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  every  person  who  is  competent  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  it  offers. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  bases  its  various 
courses  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts.  For  the  liberal  arts  are  nothing  less 
than  the  systematized  accomplishments  and  discoveries  of  the  human 
race:  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  in  the  human- 
ities. The  College  requires  each  of  its  students  to  do  some  work  in  each 
of  these  three  major  divisions  of  knowledge;  it  holds  that  ignorance  of 
any  one  of  them  limits  a  person's  resources  and  cripples  his  conduct. 

This  general  training  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  goal  which  is 
separable  from  the  other  goal  of  special  proficiency.  The  period  which 
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a  student  devotes  to  this  training  is  a  period  of  exploration  and  self- 
discovery.  It  provides  the  necessary  opportunity  for  determination  of 
latent  possibilities,  of  imperfectly  recognized  tastes,  of  individual 
capacities.  Aside,  then,  from  its  immediate  value  in  acquainting  the 
student  with  himself  and  his  world,  it  plays  an  indispensable  role  in 
bringing  him  face-to-face  with  his  practical  career. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  a  college  man's  choice  of  pro- 
fession in  his  senior  year  is  rarely  the  same  that  he  would  have  made  at 
the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  the  inter- 
vening years  have  made  him  a  different  man — a  man  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  more  critical  and  more  appropriate,  and  therefore  more  practi- 
cal, choice.  But,  even  if  the  choice  remains  apparently  the  same,  it  has 
acquired  a  new  and  sounder  basis.  In  its  earlier  stage,  it  was  little  more 
than  blind  belief.  In  its  later  stage,  it  is  knowledge. 

In  meeting  the  need  to  prepare  students  for  making  a  living,  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  undertakes  to  provide  both  for  those 
who  will  practice  a  profession  or  go  into  business  as  soon  as  they  have 
graduated,  and  for  those  who  will  get  further  training  in  graduate  or 
professional  schools. 

After  the  broad  foundations  have  been  laid  during  his  first  two  col- 
lege years,  a  student  may  devote  himself  to  any  one  of  the  particular 
programs  which  the  College  offers.  This  is  the  scheme  of  concentration 
or  specialization.  In  some  instances,  programs  of  concentration  will 
contain  special  technical  courses  in  addition  to  the  more  general  or 
analytic  courses.  In  every  instance,  the  program  will  have  been  de- 
signed with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  actual  end  which  is  the  stu- 
dent's aim.  The  majority  of  William  and  Mary  graduates  begin  their 
life's  work  immediately  after  they  leave  College,  utilizing  the  special 
training  they  have  received. 

Students  who  mean  to  complete  their  education  by  going  to  grad- 
uate or  professional  schools  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  faculties  of 
such  schools  universally  acknowledge  the  supreme  value  of  general 
preparatory  training  in  the  liberal  arts.  Schools  of  law,  medicine,  or 
journalism  normally  require  it;  many  of  them  demand  a  bachelor's 
degree  for  admission.  Particular  interest  may  attach  to  the  fact  that 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  "in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  combination  of  a  liberal  arts  course  with  education  in  science 
and  engineering,"  whereby  a  student  may  take  degrees  from  both 
schools  by  pursuing  a  five-year  course  at  the  two  institutions. 
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The  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  accepting  the  conclusion  of 
common  experience  in  maintaining  that  a  student  who  has  had  its 
combination  of  distributed  and  concentrated  work  enjoys  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  a  more  narrowly  trained  student.  The  president  of  one 
large  industry  writes  that  his  young  employees  are  badly  equipped  in 
"breadth  of  outlook,"  and  that  what  they  need  is  "more  liberal  arts 
courses  and  better  planned  reading";  another  writes  that  "excellent 
preparation  and  mechanical  skill  are  not  enough  assurance  of  success," 
and  that,  to  succeed,  even  the  technical  specialist  "must  be  truly 
educated."  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  maintains  that  no  sharp 
distinction  can  be  made  between  cultural  and  practical  education.  It 
maintains  that  the  distinction  must  be  made,  rather,  between  the 
education  which  is  superficial  or  narrow  and  the  education  which  is 
rounded  and  thorough. 
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The  Curriculum 


Breadth,  depth,  and  flexibility  are  the  striking  features  of 
the  William  and  Mary  curriculum. 
The  courses  designed  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  cultivate  breadth,  without  erring  on  the  side  of  super- 
ficiality. Consequently  they  do  not  attempt  to  provide  a  birdseye  view 
of  all  the  world's  knowledge,  for  such  an  attempt  would  result  in  a 
mere  smattering  which  the  student  would  soon  forget.  Rather  they  try 
to  give  him  a  real  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  important  fields 
of  human  knowledge,  fields  so  chosen  that  his  courses  are  representa- 
tive and  well-balanced. 

Thus  every  student  at  William  and  Mary  must  take  a  thorough 
course  in  some  one  of  the  three  major  sciences:  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  In  the  social  subjects,  the  student  chooses  two  from  among  the 
three  fundamental  courses:  History  of  Europe,  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics, and  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics.  In  literature  and 
art,  he  chooses  one  of  the  three  courses:  History  of  English  Literature, 
Foreign  Literature  in  Translation,  and  Introduction  to  the  Arts.  The 
History  of  Philosophy  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.B.,  while 
candidates  for  the  B.S.  must  take  Freshman  Mathematics.  A  course  in 
English  composition  is  prescribed  for  all  Freshmen,  on  the  ground  that 
ability  to  speak  and  write  one's  native  language  correctly  is  the  in- 
variable mark  of  an  educated  man.  Finally,  the  student  chooses  courses 
in  one  or  two  of  the  standard  foreign  languages — Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian — the  number  of  courses  required  de- 
pending upon  the  adequacy  of  his  preparation  in  the  secondary  school. 
In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  student  brings  his  general  educa- 
tion to  a  focus  on  some  one  field  which  he  has  chosen  for  concentra- 
tion. The  various  fields  of  concentration  are :  Ancient  Languages,  Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry,  Economics,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Fine 
Arts,  Government,  History,  Home  Economics,  Jurisprudence,  Library 
Science,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, Physics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Within  a  student's  field 
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of  concentration,  the  program  is  adjusted  to  his  interests  and  plans. 
For  example,  concentration  in  Biology  may  follow  any  one  of  five  dif- 
ferent programs,  within  each  of  which  a  considerable  range  of  choice 
is  permitted:  one  of  these  programs  emphasizes  Zoology,  another  em- 
phasizes Botany,  one  is  for  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students,  one  is 
for  prospective  students  of  bacteriological  technique  or  nursing,  and 
one  is  for  prospective  teachers  of  Biology. 

Though  specialization  is  thus  the  keynote  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  narrowness  and  onesidedness  are  guarded  against  by  the  regula- 


A  Laboratory  Class  in  Physics 
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tion  that  a  student  must  take  a  reasonable  number  of  courses  in  sub- 
jects unrelated  to  his  field.  These  elective  courses,  which  are  further 
elements  of  breadth  and  flexibility,  may  be  chosen  freely  from  the 
entire  curriculum,  which  comprises  not  only  courses  in  the  subjects 
listed  above  as  possible  fields  of  concentration  but  also  courses  in  four 
supplementary  subjects:  Accountancy,  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  and 
Secretarial  Science.  It  should  be  noted  that,  although  Education  is  not 
itself  a  field  of  concentration,  sufficient  courses  in  that  subject  may  be 
taken  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  year  to  enable  a  student  to  meet 


Marshall  Wythe  Building 
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the  requirements  for  certification  in  Virginia  and  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  and  thus  to  qualify  for  various  types  of  teaching  positions.  So 
also  with  Accountancy;  a  student  may  take  sufficient  courses  in  it, 
whether  as  electives  or  as  courses  related  to  certain  fields  of  concen- 
tration, such  as  Economics  or  Jurisprudence,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examination. 

Though  the  normal  period  of  undergraduate  life  is  four  years, 
special  circumstances  may  make  it  necessary  for  a  student  to  shorten 
his  collegiate  training  by  combining  it  with  work  in  a  professional 
school.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  various  programs  have  been  pre- 
pared whereby  a  student,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  spends  only  three 
years  at  William  and  Mary,  may  receive  the  degree  of  B.S.  from  this 
college  along  with  a  professional  degree  from  a  professional  school 
upon  completion  of  his  work  at  the  latter  institution.  Combined  pro- 
grams of  this  sort,  leading  to  the  professions  of  engineering,  forestry, 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  public  health,  are  offered.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  cooperative  plan  arranged  with  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  a  plan  which  gives  the  student  the  advantages 
of  three  years  in  William  and  Mary  and  two  years  in  one  of  the  great 
technological  schools;  this  plan,  which  William  and  Mary  alone  among 
Southern  colleges  has  arranged  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  receive  in  five  years  both 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  William  and  Mary  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

William  and  Mary  is  primarily  an  undergraduate  college.  It  confers 
in  course,  however,  two  graduate  degrees,  the  degree  of  Master  oi 
Arts  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The  former  requires 
twenty-four  credits  in  graduate  work  of  high  quality,  a  thesis,  and  a 
general  examination;  only  a  very  limited  number  of  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  this  degree.  The  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  be  fulfilled  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  holders  of  an  academic  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  institu- 
tion of  approved  standing,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law  upon  the  completion  of  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence.  In  the  second  place,  by  selecting  Jurisprudence  as  a 
field  of  concentration  and  applying  one  year's  work  in  Jurisprudence 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  students  may  secure  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  usual  four  years  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Law  in  two  more  years. 
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The  College  Campus 


Virginia  has  five  peninsulas,  but  only  one  is  "the  Peninsula," 
the  narrow  strip  between  the  amber  James  and  the  blue 
York.  This  is  the  region  of  the  oldest  permanent  English 
settlement  on  the  continent;  it  is  still  the  home  of  the  trap- 
per and  the  fisherman,  as  well  as  of  farmers  and  the  descendants  of 
plantation  dwellers. 

Williamsburg,  seat  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Peninsula — midway  between  Jamestown  and  Yorktown. 
Capital  city  of  colonial  Virginia  and  scene  of  the  most  brilliant  social 
and  political  life  of  pre-Revolutionary  America,  Williamsburg  has 
within  recent  years  been  restored  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Junior,  to 
its  ancient  dignity  and  beauty.  It  is,  thus,  a  unique  setting  for  an  in- 
stitution of  learning. 

To  the  west  of  the  College  campus  stretches  a  woodland — the  Col- 
lege Park,  named  for  the  Indian  princess  Matoaka.  Sea  shells  en- 
crusted in  the  banks  along  Lake  Matoaka  mark  the  land  as  of  peculiar 
geological  interest.  On  the  surface  of  the  many-fingered  lake  float 
canoes;  on  its  shores  are  a  picnic  shelter,  a  boat-house,  a  cabin.  There 
is  an  out-of-door  theatre  in  the  center  of  the  Park — the  Players'  Dell, 
for  concerts,  masques,  and  pageants.  Under  the  boughs  of  hollies, 
pines,  beeches,  poplars,  hickories,  run  foot-trails  and  bridle-paths. 
Here  one  may  meet  riders  guided  by  the  riding  master,  whose  horses 
are  stabled  at  the  edge  of  the  Park.  Zoologists  with  their  white  nets 
follow  the  paths,  and  botanists  observe  the  wild  flowers. 

Adjoining  the  woodland  lies  the  campus  proper,  fan  shaped.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  sections;  the  front  section  is  the  old  campus,  or  College 
Yard,  facing  Williamsburg's  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  at  the  other 
end  of  which  rises  the  handsome  Capitol  Building  of  colonial  Virginia ; 
the  new  back  campus,  or  College  Green,  is  separated  from  the  Yard 
by  a  brick  wall,  the  gates  of  which  are  arched  by  interlacing  boughs  of 
Judas  trees. 
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Within  the  Yard — a  triangle  of  splendid  elms — are  the  three  build- 
ings of  the  early  College.  On  the  one  side  is  the  President's  house, 
where  all  presidents  of  William  and  Mary  have  lived,  including  James 
Blair,  first  President  of  the  College.  On  the  other  side,  is  the  Braffer- 
ton,  built  in  1723  to  be  used  as  a  school  for  Indians.  In  the  center,  and 
dominating  the  College  Yard,  is  the  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Building, 
oldest  academic  building  in  America.  Standing  guard  over  these  his- 
toric buildings  is  the  weather-beaten  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt,  beloved 
Royal  Governor  of  the  Virginia  Colony. 
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The  central  portion  of  the  College  Green  is  a  sunken  garden,  edged 
with  dark  green  box,  which  links  the  symmetrical  group  of  modern 
buildings  into  a  unified  whole.  Over  the  walks  of  the  Green,  students 
hurry  as  the  College  bell  sounds.  They  are  returning  books  to  the  li- 
brary, where  they  may  browse  at  will;  or  hastening  to  a  laboratory  in 
Rogers  Hall;  or  going  to  a  class  in  Washington  or  Marshall- Wythe. 

The  architecture  and  the  landscaping  of  the  Green  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  Yard.  Thus  the  William  and  Mary  campus  bears  witness 
to  the  fusion  of  old  and  new  which  is  the  character  of  the  College. 
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Social  Life  and  Traditions 
at  the  College 


V 


"YIhe   unaffected,  natural  friendliness  which  exists  at  Wil- 
■liam  and  Mary  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  its  social 


life.  Intellectual  interest,  cultural  appreciation,  and  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  unite  to  form  its  atmosphere. 

The  new  student  at  William  and  Mary  is  introduced  to  this  life  and 
atmosphere  during  the  four-day  orientation  period  which  takes  place 
immediately  before  the  beginning  of  classes  in  September.  During  this 
period,  the  honor  system,  one  of  William  and  Mary's  great  contribu- 
tions to  American  education,  is  explained;  the  apparent  intricacies  of 
the  library  and  its  use  made  clear;  and  historic  Williamsburg,  the 
restored  Colonial  city,  explored  through  the  cooperative  hospitality  of 
the  Williamsburg  Restoration.  Picnics  for  new  students  are  held  in 
Matoaka  Park;  and  the  official  welcome  culminates  with  an  orienta- 
tion banquet.  Thus  the  new  student  becomes  an  integral  part  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning,  making  new  friends  among  members  of 
his  own  and  other  classes,  the  faculty,  and  administrative  officers. 

Almost  intuitively,  new  students  at  William  and  Mary  become 
aware  of  the  tradition  that  they  should  enter  and  leave  the  College 
Yard  by  the  center  walk,  doffing  their  freshman  caps  as  they  pass  the 
ancient  statue  of  Lord  Botetourt.  Naturally  and  imperceptibly  they 
become  a  part  of  the  democratic  life  of  William  and  Mary,  which  en- 
courages the  exchange  of  friendly  greetings  with  other  students,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  visitors  to  the  College.  This  spirit  permeates 
the  classroom  as  well;  for  the  new  student  finds  his  instructors  and 
other  members  of  the  instructional  and  administrative  staff  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  him  through  their  experience  and  human  under- 
standing. 

Dormitory  life  is  important  at  William  and  Mary,  since  the  majority 
of  students  live  in  the  nine  dormitories,  four  of  which  are  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  The  eleven  fraternities  and  nine  sororities  also  main- 
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The  Yule  Log  Ceremony  in  the  Great  Hall 

tain  houses  for  their  members.  While  these  organizations  make  prom- 
inent contributions  to  the  life  of  the  College,  there  is  little  difference 
beween  the  social  life  of  the  fraternity  members  and  that  of  the  non- 
fraternity  members  of  the  student  body.  At  William  and  Mary,  dormi- 
tory life  is  particularly  attractive.  The  use  of  leisure  is  provided  for  by 
recreation  rooms,  study  rooms,  and  lounges  which  contain  easy  chairs, 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  radios,  pianos,  card  tables,  and  games. 
Hostesses  assist  in  transforming  the  impersonal  atmosphere  of  college 
quarters  into  one  which  approximates  that  of  a  home — with  a  success 
which  has  been  widely  applauded  and  imitated.  With  an  enrollment 
from  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  College  offers  its  students  an  opportunity  to  widen  their  hori- 
zons further  through  the  exchange  of  views  and  customs. 

Informal  college  dances  take  place  with  regularity  on  Saturday 
nights  throughout  the  session,  and  formal  dances  are  held  at  intervals. 
In  addition,  dances  and  other  social  functions  are  held  by  fraternities, 
sororities,  and  other  organizations.  The  two  most  important  social  oc- 
casions of  the  year  are  the  President's  Christmas  Party  and  the  June 
Ball. 

The  President's  Christmas  Party  is  held  just  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  The  auditorium  is  transformed  into  an  eighteenth  century 
manor  hall,  and  the  President  and  his  guests  wear  eighteenth  century 
costumes.  The  costumes  of  the  students  cover  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
Dancing  and  pageantry  combine  to  make  this  a  memorable  occasion. 
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The  June  Ball  in  the  Sunken  Garden 

The  most  important  social  function  of  the  Closing  Exercises  of  the 
session  is  the  June  Ball,  which  is  held  on  a  specially  constructed  out-of- 
door  dance  floor  on  the  College  Green,  with  music  by  an  orchestra  of 
national  reputation.  This  dance,  in  the  open  air  amidst  beautiful 
decorations  and  artistic  indirect  lighting,  is  one  not  easily  forgotten. 

In  1693,  when  their  gracious  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  granted  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  College,  it  was 
stipulated  in  the  Charter  that  there  was  to  be  paid  to  them  and  their 
successors  "on  every  fifth  day  of  November,  two  copies  of  Latin  verses 
yearly,  at  the  house  of  our  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  time  being,  forever,  in  full  discharge,  quittance,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  quit-rents,  services,  customs,  dues,  and  burdens  whatso- 
ever." Although  the  College  no  longer  holds  its  lands  by  such  a  feudal 
tenure,  the  custom  of  paying  quit-rent  in  Latin  verses  is  continued  as  a 
tradition. 

The  name  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary;  for  here  on  December  5,  1776,  this 
revered  society  was  founded.  Each  year  on  this  date  the  annual  dinner 
for  the  recently  elected  members  is  held  in  the  Apollo  Room  of  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  in  which  the  society  in  the  past  celebrated  its  anni- 
versaries. 

The  most  colorful  day  of  the  football  season  is  Homecoming,  when 
loyal  alumni  return  to  renew  their  college  friendships  and  to  see  their 
Alma  Mater  play  a  traditional  rival.  There  is  a  parade  containing 
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original  floats  representing  the  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. At  its  head,  in  two  carriages,  ride  the  President  of  the 
College,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the  Presidents  of 
the  Student  Body  and  Senior  Class. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  Building  is  illuminated  in  the  eighteenth  century  manner.  Carols 
are  sung,  and  on  the  day  of  the  President's  Christmas  Party  the  Yule 
Log  Ceremony  is  held  in  the  Great  Hall.  This  ceremony  is  a  tradi- 
tional observance  of  an  important  Yuletide  event  in  medieval  England. 
According  to  an  ancient  legend,  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar.  The  student  killed  the  beast  by  ramming 
a  bulky  volume  of  Aristotle  down  its  throat,  and  carried  its  head  back 
to  the  College  in  triumph.  The  boar's  head  was  cooked  and  served  on 
Christmas  day.  So  at  William  and  Mary  the  Yule  Log  Ceremony 
begins  with  the  bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head.  Then  the  Log  is 
brought  into  the  Hall,  and  is  lighted  with  a  brand  from  last  year's  fire 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season. 

There  are  several  important  convocation  exercises  which  are  held 
each  year.  Autumn  Convocation  officially  marks  the  opening  of  each 
session  of  the  College.  The  Honors  Convocation  recognizes  students 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  scholarship  and  student  life.  Febru- 
ary 8  is  Charter  Day;  portions  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  1 700  are  read  at  commemorative  exercises. 

The  Memorial  Service,  which  is  held  on  Alumni  Day  during  the 
Closing  Exercises  of  the  session,  is  symbolic  of  the  undying  spirit  of  the 
College.  Conducted  at  the  little  College  cemetery,  by  the  grave  of 
Colonel  Ewell,  who  kept  the  College  alive  during  its  darkest  hours,  it 
honors  those  who  in  life  served  William  and  Mary  and  who  during  the 
year  have  relinquished  their  earthly  tasks. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  College,  the  session  began  late  in  the  fall  and 
continued  into  the  session.  Following  the  American  Revolution,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  selected  the  nation's  birthday  as  commencement,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  on  each  fourth  of  July. 
The  tradition  of  reading  the  great  Declaration,  whose  author,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  an  alumnus  of  the  College,  has  continued  through  the 
years.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  part  of  Class  Day. 

Sensitive  to  the  rich  inheritance  from  the  past,  yet  vibrantly  alive  in 
the  present,  the  students  of  the  College  are  making  contributions  to 
William  and  Mary's  history,  which  will  be  treasured  and  com- 
memorated in  the  future. 
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The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  at 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

on  December  5,  1776 


Wampo,  an  Indian  pony,  is  the  college  mascot 


Student  Activities 


STUDENT    GOVERNMENT 


H 


rom  the  earliest  days  of  its  history  to  the  present,  the  College 
has  fostered  in  its  students  the  development  of  the  sense  of 
personal  and  social  responsibility  which  constitutes  the  basis 
JLL  of  democratic  government.  In  1779,  a  committee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  jurist,  Beverly  Tucker,  formulated  the  principles  of 
the  first  honor  system  to  be  employed  in  an  American  college.  With 
modifications  and  changes  required  by  the  changing  character  of  stu- 
dent life,  the  system  continues  in  effect  at  William  and  Mary.  The 
complete  operation  of  the  honor  code  and  the  enforcement  of  its  princi- 
ples is  vested  in  the  students  and  their  elected  representatives.  Separate 
councils  operate  in  the  government  of  men  and  women  respectively. 
In  dealing  with  infractions  of  the  honor  code,  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege is  guided  by  the  decisions  of  the  honor  councils. 

The  full  and  effective  operation  of  the  honor  system  depends  largely 
upon  the  support  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  individual  students.  To 
the  end  that  all  may  know  and  observe  its  principles,  lectures  are  given 
by  the  senior  members  of  the  councils  during  the  freshman  orientation 
period.  Through  direct  instruction,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  code  in  daily  living,  the  honor  system  serves  both  an  educa- 
tive and  a  restrictive  function. 

The  regulations  which  govern  the  social  conduct  of  the  women  are 
enforced  by  a  judicial  council  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  council  is  empowered  to  hear  infractions  of  the  rules,  and, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  to  levy  and  en- 
force penalties  restricting  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

In  the  larger  aspects  of  student  government,  and  in  particular  in 
those  which  affect  equally  the  affairs  of  both  men  and  women,  a  stu- 
dent Assembly  and  Senate  serve  to  formulate  and  give  expression  to 
student  opinion.  The  Senate,  the  President  of  the  College,  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty,  and  members  of  the  administration  form  a  general 
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cooperative  committee  for  the  solution  of  common  problems  and  the 
achievement  of  common  purposes. 

In  the  student  government  which  has  been  developed  at  William 
and  Mary,  training  in  the  democratic  mode  of  living  and  development 
of  the  qualities  of  leadership  are  considered  of  equal  importance  with 
the  regulation  of  student  activities  and  social  life. 


STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Student  life  at  the  College  is  enriched  by  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  clubs  and  societies  which  represent  the  many  and 
diverse  interests  of  a  healthy  undergraduate  body.  These  organizations, 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  participation  in  group  activity 
and  to  reward  distinctive  achievement  in  academic  and  extra-curricular 
interests,  vary  greatly  in  purpose  and  in  character.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  however,  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  main  groups:  the 
honor  societies,  the  organizations  for  the  cultivation  of  special  or  pro- 
fessional interests,  and  the  social  organizations. 

Standing  in  a  class  by  itself  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  leading  academic 
honor  society  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
was  founded  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  on  December  5,  1776; 
therefore,  election  to  Alpha  of  Virginia  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
carries  with  it  a  special  distinction. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  honorary  fraternity  for  men,  and 
Mortar  Board,  a  national  honorary  society  for  women,  annually  elect 
men  and  women  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes  who  have  won 
recognition  as  leaders  in  the  College  community.  New  members — 
selected  on  the  threefold  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership,  and  useful- 
ness— are  honored  at  an  impressive  tap  service  each  year.  The  Aides 
to  the  President  are  a  somewhat  similar  honorary  group  of  junior 
and  senior  men,  appointed  by  the  President  to  assist  him  in  his  social 
and  ceremonial  duties. 

Among  the  organizations  of  the  second  group — those  for  the  culti- 
vation of  special  interests — there  are  many  literary,  scientific,  artistic, 
and  professional  societies.  Especially  prominent  are  the  men's  and  the 
women's  debate  councils  and  teams,  providing,  as  they  do,  opportu- 
nities for  training  in  forensic  arts  and  public  speech.  The  William  and 
Mary  debate  teams  visit  other  colleges  each  year,  and  engage  in  inter- 
collegiate competition.  All  the  organizations  of  this  group  are  designed 
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to  stimulate  and  encourage  intellectual  and  cultural  activities  beyond 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  class-room,  and  to  permit  the  individual  stu- 
dent to  cultivate  a  particular  talent  or  interest  through  group  discus- 
sion and  cooperative  activity. 

Finally,  there  are  many  societies  which  are  primarily  social  in  char- 
acter. Some  of  these  are  the  familiar  Greek-letter  fraternities  and  sor- 
orities. Ten  of  the  leading  national  social  fraternities  and  nine  national 
sororities  are  represented  in  chapters  on  the  campus.  In  addition,  there 
is  one  local  fraternity.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  student  body 
are  members  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities,  which,  therefore,  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  social  life  of  the  College. 

Among  the  other  social  organizations,  perhaps  one  deserves  a  word 
of  special  mention.  The  Flat  Hat  Club  Society,  founded  at  the  College 
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of  William  and  Mary  on  November  1 1,  1750,  is  the  oldest  undergraduate 
organization  in  the  United  States.  It  annually  elects  six  prominent  men 
from  the  junior  class. 

S  PORTS 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  provides  facilities 
for  a  wide  variety  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports.  The  exten- 
sive program  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Department  includes  the  full 
membership  of  the  student  body  in  its  range.  Under  normal  conditions, 
about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  students  engage  in  some  form  of  com- 
petitive athletics.  The  remaining  five  per  cent  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  at  least  eight  branches  of  sport  during  a  two-year  required  course 
in  physical  education. 
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Eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  participate  in  intramural  athletics; 
fifteen  per  cent  are  members  of  teams  which  engage  in  intercollegiate 
competition. 

In  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  College  maintains  the  following 
teams  for  men:  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track,  swimming,  tennis, 
fencing,  and  golf.  There  are  the  following  teams  for  women:  hockey, 
basketball,  swimming,  fencing,  and  tennis. 

There  are  twenty-one  teams  for  men  in  intramural  sports:  archery, 
badminton,  bowling,  basketball,  boxing,  canoeing,  foul  shooting,  golf, 
gymnasium,  handball,  horseshoes,  life  saving,  ping  pong,  softball,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  touch  football,  track,  water  polo,  wrestling,  and  volleyball. 
The  twelve  women's  teams  in  intramural  sports  are  the  following :  arch- 
ery, badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  canoeing,  fencing,  hockey,  la- 
crosse, ping  pong,  softball,  swimming,  and  tennis. 

The  men's  program  provides  for  medal  awards  each  year  to  indi- 
vidual winners  in  the  various  sports  and  for  trophies  to  winning  teams. 
A  championship  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  team  attaining  the  highest 
number  of  points. 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Athletic  Conference.  Lim- 
ited leaves  of  absence  are  allowed  to  members  of  teams  for  trips  which 
are  incidental  to  intercollegiate  competition. 
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Facilities  for  sports  are  extensive,  modern,  and  attractive.  Each  of 
the  two  gymnasiums — the  men's  and  the  women's— contains  a  swim- 
ming pool.  The  football  stadium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000. 
Within  Matoaka  Park — which  is  part  of  the  College  grounds — there  are 
several  miles  of  trails  for  riding,  and  there  is  a  canoehouse  on  the  Lake. 
The  fields  for  all  types  of  out-of-door  sports  are  beautiful  and  spacious ; 
and  there  are  numerous  well-kept  tennis  courts. 

PUBLICATION  S 

More  than  a  hundred  students  each  year  get  valuable  administra- 
tive, literary,  and  business  experience  by  serving  on  the  staffs  of  the 
three  regular  student  publications:  the  Flat  Hat,  the  Royalist,  and  the 
Colonial  Echo.  The  staffs  determine  policy,  manage  finances,  and  com- 
pose and  select  the  materials  to  be  published. 

The  Flat  Hat  is  a  weekly  newspaper.  Its  primary  function  is  to 
report  events  in  the  life  of  the  College,  such  as  athletic  contests,  dances, 
lectures,  plays,  exhibits,  and  social  or  academic  honors  attained  by 
students.  But  it  also  provides  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  student 
opinion  and  for  the  exercise  of  individual  journalistic  talent.  Its  col- 
umns and  features  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  interests 
and  skills  of  its  contributors. 
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The  Royalist  is  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  literary  and 
artistic  work  ot  students.  Its  pages  are  open  not  only  to  the  members 
of  its  staff,  but  to  any  student  whose  writings  or  illustrations  are  worthy 
of  publication.  Short  stories,  essays,  poems,  book  reviews,  drawings, 
and  photographs  are  regularly  among  its  contents. 

The  Colonial  Echo  is  the  College  annual,  with  its  record  of  each  stu- 
dent's activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  year.  Every  Colonial 
Echo  staff  tries  to  make  its  book  varied  and  beautiful,  so  that  a  series 
of  four  volumes  will  constitute  a  cherished  memorial  of  a  college  career. 

THE    THEATRE 


The  theatre  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  provides  a  means 
for  much  creative  activity,  both  curricular  and  extra-curricular.  Stu- 
dents may  choose  the  theatre  as  their  field  of  concentration  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  or  may  take  individual  courses  as  electives; 
and  they  may  try  out  for  acting  parts  in  plays,  or  may  volunteer  to  work 
on  production  crews.  Instruction  in  acting,  speech,  directing,  construc- 
tion, costuming,  designing,  lighting,  make-up,  and  managership  is  of- 
fered under  the  direction  of  professionally  trained  teachers.  Thus,  stu- 
dents may  share  in  all  the  various  experiences  provided  by  the  arts  of 
the  theatre. 

Physical  facilities  are  modern  and  ample.  The  large  auditorium  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Memorial  Hall,  where  plays  are  presented,  contains  the 
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costume  and  make-up  rooms,  and  an  excellent  lighting  equipment. 
Classrooms  and  workshop  are  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  Studio  and 
rehearsal  stage  are  in  the  original  kitchen  of  the  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Building. 

Annually,  four  full-length  plays  are  presented  in  public  performance. 
Among  the  plays  recently  produced  are  Liliom,  Post  Road,  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  Kind  Lady,  Our  Town,  The  Inspector  General.  As  a  sup- 
plement to  the  public  performances,  one-act  plays  are  presented  in 
the  studio  to  invited  audiences.  Once  a  year,  the  students,  without  bene- 
fit of  faculty,  produce  their  own  Varsity  Show,  composing  script  and 
music  and  taking  complete  charge  of  production. 

An  important  resource  of  the  Department  is  the  series  of  weekly 
radio  programs.  Actors  and  musicians,  using  student  scripts,  broad- 
cast from  the  specially  equipped  College  booth.  A  complete  speech- 
recording  set  furnishes  a  valuable  means  for  training  students  in  radio 
broadcasting  and  other  speech  activities. 

For  two  years,  the  General  Education  Board  has  offered  a  theatre 
fellowship  to  the  most  distinguished  young  man  in  the  theatre,  whereby 
he  has  returned  after  graduation  to  study  and  to  assist  the  director 
of  the  theatre.  The  fellowship  student  of  1938-39  now  holds  a  pro- 
fessional position  in  New  York. 

Several  clubs  and  a  chapter  of  one  national  honorary  fraternity  are 
made  up  of  members  elected  from  students  who  work  in  the  College 
theatre. 
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Lectures,  Concerts,  and  Exhibits 


LECTURES 

\f  1  |  "XI  h e  College  presents,  each  year,  a  series  of  lectures  repre- 
'  sentative  of  its  students'  wide  variety  of  interests.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  cover  as  great  a  distribution  of  subjects  as  pos- 
sible; to  that  end,  scholars  from  other  educational  institu- 
tions, writers,  and  men  and  women  in  religious  and  artistic  fields  come 
to  the  College  to  speak  on  topics  of  general  and  specific  interest.  These 
lectures  are  offered  to  the  College  and  to  the  community  without 
charge.  Student  attendance  is  not  required;  but  the  stimulation  which 
they  furnish  makes  them  popular  and  well  attended. 

Informal  receptions  and  dicussions  follow  the  lectures.  These  make 
it  possible  for  students  to  meet  distinguished  scholars,  to  talk  with 
them  further  about  their  addresses,  and  to  ask  questions.  Such  oc- 
casions also  bring  students  and  faculty  members  together,  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  on  controversial  topics. 

Various  clubs  and  societies  within  the  College  frequently  invite  out- 
side speakers  and  faculty  members  to  address  them  on  topics  speci- 
fically related  to  the  interests  of  these  smaller  groups;  and  the  College 
as  a  whole  is  often  invited  to  attend.  A  particular  value  of  this  practice 
is  that  students  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  faculty  members  with 
whom  they  may  have  been  unable  to  take  courses. 

CONCERTS 

In  its  annual  series  of  recitals  and  concerts,  the  College  offers 
three  types  of  programs:  those  by  visiting  artists,  those  by  faculty 
members,  and  those  by  student  groups.  Each  series  brings  a  variety  of 
soloists  and  of  concerted  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Visiting  symphony  orchestras,  chamber  music  groups,  and  indi- 
vidual performers  frequently  cooperate  with  the  Music  Department  in 
its  efforts  to  provide  music  of  such  kinds  and  range  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  educational  as  well  as  entertainment  value. 
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Recitals  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by  members  of  the  student 
body  have  proved  especially  valuable  and  popular.  A  representative 
season  includes  choral,  orchestra,  and  band  concerts  by  students;  and 
song,  instrumental  repertory,  and  sonata  recitals  by  faculty  members. 

EXHIBITS 

During  the  college  year  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  presents  a 
series  of  about  ten  exhibits  devoted  to  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
photography,  and  the  industrial  and  theatre  arts.  Although  most  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  foyer  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Building,  some 
are  hung  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  or  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  Building. 

These  exhibits  are  chosen  from  such  sources  as  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  City  and  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
or  from  private  galleries  and  collections.  They  are  selected  with  the 
view  of  presenting  a  broad  picture  of  historic  and  contemporary  art 
in  all  its  fields  and  mediums. 

Because  the  foyer  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Hall  is  adjacent  to  the 
College  auditorium,  audiences  at  the  plays,  lectures,  and  concerts  are 
able  to  see  the  exhibits  during  intermission  periods. 

The  exhibits  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
broader  purpose  of  enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the  entire  student 
body.  While  the  exhibits  are  on  display,  the  faculty  members  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  talk  informally  about  them  to  student  groups. 
The  last  exhibit  of  each  year  is  made  up  entirely  of  student  work. 


The  Old  Boundary  Stone 
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